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same trip and had, also, secondary objectives in England. It was
undoubtedly part of his plan to enlist the sympathy and approval
of western peoples and especially those who had any authority in
Far Eastern affairs. It has been overlooked, generally, that Sun had
an important interview in London with Dr. Timothy Richard.
Dr. Richard was a missionary well known in China for his
educational work. He was friendly with Chinese officials and was
responsible for a Chinese translation of Mackenzie's History of the
Nineteenth Century, a book which painted in strong colours the
achievements of science. He was on a visit to England and just
before leaving China had been warned that documents found in
Canton belonging to a man called Sun Yat-sen, who was a Christian,
would prejudice the Manchu government's attitude towards mis-
sions. Richard's autobiography mentions the kidnapping incident
and then says:
'^Shortly after this he called on me at my hotel in London and expressed
his gratitude for all I had done for China by famine relief and literature. He
dilated on the tyranny and corruption of the Manchus, declaring that they
were all bad. In his opinion what was necessary was to replace the Manchu
Government by a Chinese rule, then all would be well. I pointed out that
he was mistaken, that in studying Chinese history .he would find that there
had been splendid Manchu officials as well as bad ones, while rascally Chinese
mandarins were to be found as well as good ones. Simply to transfer the
supreme power from the Manchus to the Chinese without some radical change
at the heart of government was like turning a bad dollar upside down; it
was still a bad dollar. Reform, not revolution, in my opinion, was needed.
But Sun would not be dissuaded from the path of revolution, but directed
all his energies towards disseminating revolutionary literature.6*
* Sun, the doctor of medicine, was aged thirty; Richard, the doctor
of divinity, was fifty-one. Sun, after working for reform, had turned
definitely to a policy of revolution but there were important Chinese
still working for reforms and they were ably backed by Dr. Richard
and some other foreigners. Perhaps Richard did not fully realise
how much there was in common between the reformers and Sun's
revolutionary party but, it is certain, he disapproved of Sun's activi-
ties and to the end of his life believed reform could be brought about
in China without the violence of revolution. The reform movement
was going on at the same time as Sun's revolutionary efforts and,
although the two were, in a sense, antagonistic, they were also com-
plementary, and it is necessary to consider very briefly the reformers*
relations with the Manchu government at this time.
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